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by More's nephew, William Rastell, has been lost, but some
priceless fragments remain. Had it not been for Rastell, much
of More's written work might have been lost also. The reminis-
cences of the young people who had lived with More in the
Great House at Chelsea were collected by yet a fourth bio-
grapher, Thomas Staplcton. The family tradition did not
finally work itself out till a fifth biographer and a sixth (Gresacre
More, More's great-grandson) had told the story.
Even more important are More's own writings. In Utopia
More expressed the hopes and fears for the world felt by the
scholarly circle surrounding Erasmus and himself. More's
defence of the things for which he most cared is extant in his
voluminous controversial and devotional writings. And, in his
letters, we can trace his thoughts (especially during his last
months of imprisonment) in a way which is possible with only
very few of the great men of history.
Yet, abundant as this material is, much of it has only been
made easily accessible during the past few years, and much
of it is not easily accessible even now. The misunderstanding of
More is chiefly due to neglect of what he has himself written,
and also in some degree to neglect of what his biographers
tell us.
Let us take a single paragraph from Roper's Life, and see
what we can get from a study of it.
As an example of the 'fruitful communication* which he
chad ofttimes with his familiar friends', Roper records a con-
versation in which More told him of the three great wishes of his
life:
So on a time, walking with me along the Thames' side at
Chelsea, in talking of other things he said unto me: 'Now
would to our Lord, son Roper, upon condition that three
things were well established in Christendom, I were put in
a sack, and here presently cast into the Thames.'
'What great things be those, Sir,' quoth I, 'that should
move you so to wish?'
'Wouldst thou know what they be, son Roper?' quoth
he.
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